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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, was a settled and abiding conviction of on ac- 
10 WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED. | COrdance with Scripture of the views and prac- 
tices of the Society of Friends, which views he 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY from this time adopted as his own, and was en- 
At No. 50 North Fourth Street abled consistently and conscientiously to promote 
oRILASELPRIA F and maintain. 


His father dying when he was about 23 years 
of age, much responsibility devolved upon J. H. 
j King in caring for his widowed mother and other 

dg = this pas Ripsmgh enh a - members of the family; this care he exercised 
rails, ina 0 ot set Gambia in other States. . with much kindness and fidelity, ever keeping in 

view the spiritual as well as temporal interests of 
Js Hanon Kin who died 1eho/ Teh] See thm he acted. Tote and wie 
month, 1850, aged SB. settlement of his father’s affairs, his disinterested- 

In very early life James H. King appears to} ness was shown, by his decidedly declining to 
have been made sensible of the gentle drawings | avail himself of a considerable pecuniary oiean. 
of his Heav enly Father's love, though, as he re- tage presented to him by a legal informality, but 
marked, he could not distinctly remember his which he felt assured was not in accordance with 
first serious impressions. his father’s wish. 

Two visits paid to his father’s family, by| He had now to make his choice as to the busi- 
friends engaged in the work of the ministry,} ness he should pursue. The ale and porter 
about the time of his leaving school, were the | trade was that in which he had chiefly been en- 
means of deepening his religious thoughtfulness, | gaged, and in which he hada prospect of success ; 
and leading him more earnestly to seek that peace | but when thus called to make his own selection, 
with God, which is through our Lord Jesus | | the temptations and dangers incident to this 
Christ. | traffic took such strong hold of his mind that he 

About the 19th year of his age, jhe resided for | hesitated longer to pursue it, and after earnest 
awhile in London, for the purposé of increasing | prayerful deliberation, he came to the settled 
his knowledge of business. This was a time} judgment to relinquish it. He now turned his 
when considerable unsettlement existed in some! attention to another branch of his father’s busi- 
sections of our religious Society, and the diver-| ness, that of a grocer, but of which he had at that 
sity of opinion which was maintained respecting | time ¢ comparatively a slight knowledge. Steady 
its principles and practices, came under his im-| | persevering industry marked his efforts thus to 
mediate observation. In reference to this period, | | obtain a livelihood, and the divine blessing rested 
he afterwards remarked that he had found from| upon them. For the conducting of his business 
experience, that the excitement of religious con- | several young men were residents i in his family, 
troversy was not favorable to the growth of real | over whom he watched with kind Christian in- 
heart-felt Christianity. Yet he was led to a very | terest, endeavoring to protect them from needless 
close and earnest inquiry as to the reality of those temptation, to promote their comfort, and to ad- 
religious views in which he had been carefully | vance their moral and religious well-being. 
educated. For the settlement of his mind on| In the Seventh month of 1846, J. H. King 
this important subject, and with earnest desire| was married to Hannah Benson. This happy 
to be rightly guided therein, he diligently applied | union had continued but a few years when his 
himself, whenever he could command a leisure | health, which had never been robust, gradually 
half hour, to the study of Holy Scripture, and | became more delicate, and in the Twelfth month 
some works of a religious character. J. J. Gur-| of 1851 he had an alarming attack of illness, 
uey’s Essays on Christianity, and his “ Distin- | during which his life appeared in jeopardy, but 
guishing Views,” he read with especial interest | trusting in the Lord, his mind was preserved in 
and profit. peaceful confidence. 

The result of this careful and honest inquiry! In the spring of 1855, owing to increased in- 
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disposition and evident symptoms of pulmonary 
disease, he spent several weeks at Bath, in the 
hope that the more genial air of that place might 
be helpful to him ; he arrived there on the 14th 
of Third month. The change was not attended 
with any perceptible benefit to his health, but in 
reference to it, he observed that for some weeks 
before leaving home, he had felt tried to be so 
much taken up with business, and a variety of 
things, which particularly pressed upon his at- 
tention, and in his then feeble state, almost ab- 
sorbed all his mental and bodily strength, and 
he now felt glad of the quiet time afforded for 
dwelling upon subjects, which were both more 
congenial to his feelings and more fitting to his 
state. 

The past incidents and events of his life were 
often the subject of his careful review ; it was a 
time, as he afterwards remarked, of much heart- 
searching. But he was enabled to hold fast his 
confidence, and repose all his hopes on Him in 
whom he had believed—knowing that He is 
faithful who hath promised. 

Fourth month 27th. The dear invalid, in ad- 
verting to the visit of a friend, when he was feel- 
ing anxious for a clearer evidence of acceptance, 
said that a text quoted had been applied to his 
mind with peculiar encouragement and instruc- 
tion: ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in Him shall not 
perish but have eternal life,” and he desired to 
trust and repose in His love who had done so 
much for us. 

Referring to the unfavorable view taken of his 
case by a medical man recently consulted, he ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that he had been so 
candidly informed of it, and said that though he 
had been enabled to receive the information with 
much calmness, it had been attended with great 
solemnity,—that he felt he had nothing of his 
own to trust to, but something beyond himself to 
lean upon. 

Throughout his long illness J. H. King’s great 
calmness and cheerfulness were very striking ; 
and very touching was it to mark his quiet steady 
preparation for the solemn event, both as related 
to his temporal affairs, and to those things of 
much higher moment. 

Sixth month 6th. He was favored to reach 
his own home in safety, and for a time there ap- 
peared to be a little improvement, but there was 
still sufficient to remind his anxious friends that 
they could but rejoice with trembling. 

Eighth month 21. After removing his break- 
fast-tray, he was usually left alone for awhile, 
with his Testament and one or two other books 
near him. This morning he asked to have the 
Yearly Meeting’s Epistle also, and he afterwards 
spoke of the pleasure it had given him to read it 
a second time, and he felt thankful the Society 
had been enabled to issue such a document, 
there was so much of personal religion urged, 
and all the great fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were so well brought forward.” 


REVIEW. 

Early in the Ninth month he left his own 
house, and was removed to a more airy situation 
in the suburbs of the city. This change was 
very congenial to him, and the continued oppor. 
tunity of seeing his friends was much enjoyed, 
yet he was mostly confined to his bed, and did 
not again rally as heretofore. Speaking of his 
increased weakness he expressed his gratitude to 
his Heavenly Father, that he had been so tender- 
ly dealt with, so gently let down from one stage 
to another. 

Ninth month 20th. When conversing with 
a young friend in whom he was much interested, 
he alluded, as he had frequently done before, to 
the great privilege he had felt it, when in health, 
to attend week-day meetings, and to the satisfac- 
tion the retrospect now afforded him ; he had 
felt that it was good to leave the turmoil and 
anxieties of the world, and to turn the mind to 
its Creator and Redeemer, and to the object and 
end of life. These had often been times of in- 
struction and spiritual refreshment, and any little 
difficulties that had to be overcome had been 
most abundantly compensated. 

Ninth month 26th. Though now too weak to 
bear much reading or continuous thought, he 
listened with pleasure to some of his favorite 
hymns, as well as to short notices from the 
Annual Monitor, &c. ; and on being asked if he 
was able to enjoy them, he brightly answered, 
“Q yes; the accounts of those who have gone 
before, who have trodden the same path, experi- 
enced similar fears and conflicts, and been cheer- 
ed by the same hopes and consolations, are both 
interesting and encouraging to me.” 

In reply to a remark occasioned by observing 
his simple child-like faith and confidence, he 
said, “ I can fully accept that text—‘ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’”’ 

A short time after, he asked for the hymn be- 
ginning— 

* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

Ninth month 30th. During this his last week 
on earth, each succeeding day brought with it 
increased debility and feebleness ;. but sweetly 
consoling was it to witness that, as the outward 
man perished, the inward man was renewed day 
by day; and that, casting himself and his all 
on God his Saviour, he was permitted largely 
to partake of that peace which passeth under- 
standing. 

Whilst sitting by him during the fading twi- 
light, a hope was expressed by his beloved wife 
that he felt his mind comfortable, he replied, 
“ Yes, comfortable; and favored with a humble 
trust of acceptance.’ After a pause, he con- 
tinued—“ The trials and conflicts of this fleeting 
scene will soon be over, and then the glory of 
the heavenly inheritance! Oh, it is indeed worth 
striving for. I have nothing of my own to cling 
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to, but solely the merits and intercession of the 
Saviour. I have throughout my illness dwelt 
much on the ee many precious 
— of the Bible, and I still cling to them. 

wish not to shrink from conflict or suffering, if 


such should be in store for me, but to be kept 


patient ; there is such a thing as shewing our|P 


love by our patience, and I wish to do that. In- 
deed it is the only thing I can do now.” He 
then made some allusion, with evident pleasure, 
to the time, the “joyful time,” of his release, 
adding, “‘ not in my own time, but in the right 
time,” and then quoted the text which had often 
cheered him during his illness, “‘ As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.” 

Tenth month Ist. He expressed to a dear 
friend who called to see him, that he was favored 
to feel peaceful, but that he had nothing of his 
own to trust to—nothing but the mercy of God 
through the Saviour, and added his desire that 
his dear friends would remember him for good in 
their best moments, that patience and watchful- 
ness might hold out to the end. 

Tenth month 5th. This evening the dear 
invalid was greatly exhausted, and his breathing 
so very slight and gentle, it seemed that it might 
at any moment altogether cease, but he gradually 
revived, and was able to see a valued friend who 
called, and, feebly extending his hand, evinced 
his pleasure, fully assenting also to some words 
of sweet comfort that were addressed. On his 
friend taking leave, dear J. emphatically repeat- 
ed, “ Farewell, my dear friend,” to which it was 
added, “till we meet again,” the dear invalid 
responded, ‘in a better land.” It was a deeply 
touching interview, and demanding our grateful 
acknowledgment to the Father of all our mercies, 
that, notwithstanding the extreme feebleness and 
exhaustion of its frail tenement, the spirit was so 
remarkably clear and bright, and that securely 
anchored on the Rock of Ages, he was enabled 
to hold fast his confidence steadfast unto the end. 

Tenth month 7th. This, his last day, was 
one of great exhaustion and weariness, and it 
became evident that he had entered the valley of 
the shadow of death. On being asked if he felt 
his Saviour to be near, he replied, “‘ Yes; Oh 
yes!’’ Soon after this the breathing became 
shorter till about eight o’clock in the evening, 
when he was favored with a very gentle release, 
to be, as we reverently believe, “for ever with 
the Lord.”,—Annual Monitor. 





TOBACCO. 


The Maine Conference of- the Methodist 
Church has passed resolutions denouncing tobacco 
as “an expensive and needless indulgence, un- 
favorable to cleanliness and good manners, un- 
becoming Christians, especially Christian minis- 
ters; and like the use of alcohol, a violation of 


= laws of physical, intellectual, and moral 
ife.”” 
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Essay on Baptism ; shewing that the Baptism 
of the Spirit, and not with Water, is the true 
Christian Baptism. By Enocn Lewis. 


The subject of baptism has, of latter time, ex- 
cited an unusual share of attention among the 
rofessors of the Christian name. The Society 
of Friends, by the rejecting of water baptism, 
are generally supposed to have insulated them- 
selves from nearly the whole Christian world. 
So momentous indeed does this reflection appear 
in the view of many Christian professors, that 
they are ready to unchristianize the society on 
that account. They can scarcely suppose that a 
community who disregard what they consider 
so obvious an ordinance as that of baptism by 
water, can believe in the truth and importance 
of the holy scriptures. A little attention, how- 
ever, to the subject will evince, that Friends have 
been adjudged to deny the holy scriptures, be- 
cause they give to some portions of the sacred 
volume a different construction from that which 
some other professors adopt. To be condemned 
on that principle is not new. The Pharisees 
condemned the Saviour himself by a similar argu- 
ment. ‘* We know that this man is not of God, 
because he keepeth not the Sabbath.” (John 
ix. 16.) They believed that God spake to Moses, 
and hence they fairly inferred that his injune- 
tions were obligatory on them. But our Saviour 
did not obey those injunctions according to the 
sense which they gave them. Ifthe argument 
was unsound then, an argument founded on cor- 
respondent principles cannot be conclusive now. 
And before we admit that the practice of Friends, 
in relation to water baptism, furnishes any ground 
fora charge of denying or undervaluing the 
scriptures, it may be well to inquire, soberly and 
carefully, whether the opinion that water bap- 
tism constitutes an essential part of the Christian 
system, is in reality a scripture doctrine. 


In the first place it may be observed, that the 
practice of immersion, or bathing in water, was 
a Jewish ceremony. Moses, on several occa- 
sions, enjoined the people to wash their clothes, 
and bathe their flesh in water. Thus in the 
fifteenth chapter of Leviticus, a number of cases 
are mentioned, in which the people were required 
to wash their clothes and bathe themselves in 
water. And, chap. 16, it is prescribed that the 
man who let the scape-goat go into the wilder- 
ness, and he that burned the skins and flesh of 
the sin-offering, should wash their clothes, and 
bathe their flesh in water, before they came into 
the camp. Again, he that eateth that which 
dieth of itself, or is torn of beasts, shall wash 
his clothes and bathe himself in water. But if 
he wash them not, nor bathe his flesh, he shall 
bear his iniquity. Also when the water of separa- 
tion was about to be prepared, the priest, having 
performed his part of the process, was to wash 
his clothes and bathe his flesh in water. He 
also that burned the heifer, was required to wash 
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his clothes and bathe his flesh in water. (Numb.| This practice is stated by the Jewish writers 
xix. 7,8.) Tothe washings required by the| to have existed long before the Christian era; 
precepts of Moses, others were added by the|and even to have been in use through the differ- 
Rabbins, and afterwards observed as traditions | ent ages, from the time of Moses. There is in- 
of the elders. (Mark vii. 4,5.) Now itis re-|deed so striking a resemblance between the 
markable, that the Apostle to the Hebrews, re-| Jewish baptism of conversion, and that used by 
ferring to these divers washings, which were | John, and after him by the early Christians, that, 
observed under the law, calls them baptisms, | if we even reject entirely the testimony of the 
Barricua. (Heb.ix.10.) And the evangelists Mark | Jewish authors in regard to the antiquity of the 
and Luke, speaking of the washings required | practice, we cannot doubt but that it was one 
by their traditions, use corresponding words. and the same rite, which was performed by them 
As the word baptize, in the Greek 4or7, signi-|all. It is true that the existence of proselyte 
fies to dip or immerse, it is not strange that we | baptism prior to the Christian era, has been dis- 
should frequently meet with this word when re-| puted by some of the learned. The denial, how- 
ference is made to a practice which was so prev-|ever, is founded upon negative evidence, the 
alent among the Jews. But the word not oc-|silence of the Old Testament and the ancient 
curring in our translation of the Old Testament, | uninspired writers among the Jews; but the 
the hasty and superficial reader is apt to sup-| affirmative of the question rests on the positive 
pose, when he finds it in the beginning of the | testimony of several Jewish authors of later date, 
New, that the practice to which it applies, was |and particularly on that of Maimonides, a man 
then first introduced. This, however, we per-|of extraordinary understanding and learning 
ceive, was not the case. But the Jewish prac-|There is nothing strange or incredible in the 
tice of immersion, to which the baptism of John | supposition that the forerunner of our Lord should 
bears a remarkable analogy, was the dipping on | be divinely required to accompany his ministry 
conversion. And that practice itself was evi-| by an exterior observance, which was already 
dently borrowed from the law of Moses. When | familiar to the people to whom he was sent 
the law was about to be given to the Israelites, | But that he should be commanded to introduce 
Moses was commanded to sanctify the people on | new ceremony at the time when the Messiah, in 
that day and the next, and let them wash their| whom the types and ceremonies of the forme: 
clothes, and be ready against the third day, to | dispensation were to end, was about to appear, 
behold the manifestations of Almighty power, |is highly improbable. It is also incredible that 
by which the law was introduced. Moses ac-|the Jews should copy their baptism of conver- 
cordingly went down to the people and sanctified | sion from John, or the early Christians. Their 
them, and they washed their clothes. (Exodus, | rejection of our Saviour and hatred of Chris 
xix. 14.) Although the clothes only are men- |tianity would present an insuperable barrier t 
tioned in this place, yet in other places, when, | such imitation. 
on less solemn occasions, they were directed to| When the time approached in which the types 
wash their clothes, they were commanded to|and shadows of the law, and the predictions of 
bathe themselves also in water; hence it is pro- | the prophets, were to receive their fulfilment, th: 
bable that this washing was applied to their) word of the Lord came to John the son ot 
persons, as well as their clothes. Such is, at| Zacharias, in the wilderness, and he came int 
least, the traditional construction put upon this |all the country about Jordan preaching the bap 
passage by the Rabbinical writers. They further | tism of repentance for the remission of sins 
assert that this was a baptism of conversion ; | (Luke iii. 2, 3.) 





There was in this ceremony, 
because the people were then to be subjected to | something peculiarly appropriate to the ministry 
a better and purer law than they had previously | of John. As the bathing in water had long beet 
acknowledged. in use among the Jews, as a means of purifica 
Hence, according to the Jewish writers, arose | tion from legal pollutions, it was to them very 
the baptism of proselytes, or of those Gentiles | expressive of the repentance and amendment o! 
who were converted to the Jewish religion. In life, which it was his mission to proclaim. Being 
their accounts of the process, Maimonides and | also, among the Jews, an appendage to conver- 
other Rabbinical writers state, that after diligent | sion from heathenism to the Jewish religion, it 
inquiry respecting the motive of the applicant, | was well suited to indicate the conversion fron 
they tested his sincerity by impressing upon him | the religion of Moses, to the purer and mor 
the strictness and severity of their law ; and when | spiritual religion, to which John’s ministry wa* 
satisfied of the purity of his intentions, they |an introduction, : 
placed him in a confluence of waters, again in-; The previous use of this, or a similar baptism. 
structed him in the provisions of the Jaw, and |as an indication of conversion to a better faith 
after complete immersion and the offering of his | explains the surprise expressed by the Pharisees. 
sacrifice, he became as a natural Jew, or regene-| when they learned that John was not the Christ. 
rated person.* nor Elias, nor that prophet. “Why baptizest thou 
* Wall on the History of Infant Baptism, page rliii. | then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither 
&e. ‘that prophet?” (John i. 25.) Now although be 
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was sent to beptine with water, it is » obvions that | that in case they would answer a question which 


the administration of that ceremony was not the | 


primary object of his mission. He preached the | 
doctrine of repentance. 


Messiah, as then about to appear. 


2. Mark i. 3.) He explained the baptism which 


he administered as prefigurative only of that more | 


effectual baptism which Christ himself should 
introduce. (Matt. iii. 11. Luke iii. 16, 17.) 

That the promulgation of the doctrines which 
John taught, not the baptizing of the people in 
water, was the great object of his mission, is 
sufficiently manifest from several passages in the 
New Testament. When the angel announced 
his birth to his father Zacharias, he informed 
him what his character and office should be. “He 
shall be great in the sight of the Lord. And 
many of the children of Israel shall he turn to 
the Lord their God. And he shall go before 


him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the | 


hearts of the fathers to the children, and the dis- 


obedient to the wisdom of the just 5 to make ready | 


a people prepared for the Lord.” (Luke i. 15— 
17.) Zacharias himself also declared of this 
son, that he should be called the prophet of the 
Highest, for he should go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways. To give knowledge 


of salvation unto his people by the remission of 


their sins. (Luke i. 76, 77.) 

Here we have the great object of his mission 
clearly explained ; 
the ceremony which accompanied it. Afterwards 
we find him apparently fearful that the people 
who submitted to his baptis m might be disposed 
to look with too much regard upon this ceremony, 
and too little upon the object of it. ‘ When he 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come 
to his bap tism, he said unto them, O generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 


wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits | 


meet for repentance ; and think not to say within 


yourselves, we have Abraham to our father, for | 


] say unto you, that God is able, of these stones, 
to raise 7 children unto Abraham. And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees ; every 
tree, ote which bringeth not forth good 
fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire. I in- 
deed baptize you with water unto repentance, 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear, he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; 
whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner; but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.’ (Matt. iii. 7—12.) This is 
further illustrated by a circumstance in the his- 


evangelists. (Matt. xxi. 23. 


Mark xi. 27. 
Luke ake 1.) ) 


He exhorted the people 
to repent, for the kingdom of Heaven was at} 
hand. He taught them to expect the promised | understood this question to relate to the testimony 


(Matt. iii. | of John concerning Christ, and not to his bap- 


but nothing is mentioned of 


ferent from that which was to follow. 


he was about to propound, he would tell them by 
what authority he did those things. He then 
inquired of them whether the baptism of John 
was from Heaven, or of men. They evidently 


tism only ; for they concluded that if they should 
acknowledge its divine origin, he would say, 
‘why then did ye not believe him?” The ques- 
tion itself, we may observe, when thus under- 
stood, if candidly answered, would have led to a 
solution of the difficulty which the priests and 
elders appeared desirous of having solved. For 
John had borne record of him and his mission ; 
had taught the people whence he came and what 
was the authority by which he acted. (Johni. 15 
—17, 20—34.) The testimony of John, not 
his baptism merely, showed the character and 
authority of Christ. Hence we see why the 
duplicity of the priests and elders deprived them 
of an answer to their question. 

As the legal dispensation was designed to pre- 
pare the people for the more glorious one which 
was to follow, and to lead them to Christ, John, 
the immediate forerunner of the Messiah, was 
placed at the head of that dispensation. Christ 
himself testified that no greater prophet had ever 
arisen than John the Baptist, (Luke vii. 28 ;) 
and that he was a burning and a shining light. 
(John v.35) The evangelist declares that he 
came for a witness to bear witness of the light, 
that all men through him (or it) might believe. 
(John i. 7.) The great object of his ministry, 
as testified by himself, was that Christ the true 
light, the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world, might be manifested to Israel. 

31.) Hence we see that the baptism which 
‘s administered, though an accompaniment, was 
not the great object of his ministry. It was 
however divinely authorized, and justly held a 
conspicuous place in his mission. But it may 
be observed, that this ceremony owed its im- 
portance to the mission, not the mission to it. 
[t is also proper to remember, that the ministry 
of John belonged rather to the dispensation of 
the law and the prophets than to that of Christ ; 
for the least in the kingdom of Heaven is greater 
than John. (Luke vii. 18.) It was an intro- 
duction to, not a part of, the Christian dispensa- 
tion. It is observable that John attributed to 
himself a character incomparably inferior to that 
of his Master ; and to the baptism which he ad- 
ministered, an office and permanence totally dif- 
“T in- 
deed baptize with water unto repentance, but he 
that cometh after me is mightier than J, he 


| shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
tory of our Saviour mentioned by three of the} 


fire. He must increase, but I must decrease.”’ 


| (Matt. iii. 11. John iii. 30.) 
When the priests and elders in-| 
quired by what authority he did those things, | water, as administered by John, w 


and who gave him that ‘authority, he told them of the Christian dispensation. 


Hence it is obvious that the baptism with 
was not a part 
If it now belongs 
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to that dispensation, it must do so because it 
necessarily promotes the general object of Chris- 
tianity ; or because it has been introduced into 
the Christian system by divine authority. 

Now it certainly will not be asserted that the 
immersion of the body in water, or any other ap- 
plication of water, has, in itself, any efficacy in 
purging the sins of the soul. We may call itan 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiri- 
tual grace ; yet the sign, we must all admit, does 
not necessarily confer the grace. The visible 
sign may be where the spiritual grace is not ex- 
perienced. And surely none will deny that the 
spiritual grace may be dispensed without the ac- 
companiment of the outward and visible sign. 
We are therefore thrown upon the latter alterna- 


tive. Was it introduced into the Christian system | 


by divine authority ? 
[To be continued.] 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE MONITOR.—NO. VII. 


Fashion. 


It has been estimated that there is annually 
expended by the Chinese nation, in oblations to 
their false deities, the sum of no less than seventy- 
five million dollars. We are startled at so enor- 
mous a perversion of the means of subsistence, 
and at the mental darkness which such practices 
indicate. 
something quite as bad nearer home? 


population only one tenth as large as that of China, 


Christians, fashion. 
single dresses are sometimes worn that cost, with 
jewelry, &c., thousands of dollars. In the coun- 


stances expend large sums in keeping up with 
fashion in dress, and in trying to make a show 
in furniture, above what comfort and decency 


require. The Society of Friends stands almost | 


alone, in opposing, as an organized body, this 
almost universal homage. 

The first lesson which many professed Chris- 
tians teach their infant children, is that of vanity, 
and the worship of the false deity alluded to, in- 
stead of the worship of the true God. Highly 
ornamented and embroidered dresses are first 
placed upon them, and the ribbons and orna- 
ments are shown to their inquiring eyes as de- 
sirable and attractive objects. 


The strongest lesson of their early years is the 
worship of the great Idol, who soon takes posses- 
sion of their hearts. A nation of idolators is thus 
educated. 


It may be laid down as a universal rule, never | 


promise a child any article of dress as a reward 
for good conduct. A book, a pleasant ride, an 
interesting walk, or even a toy, is greatly pre- 


But why are we not startled with | 
It has | 


been estimated that in the United States, with a} and they will find the esteem they seek ; for the 


_— | world will love its own. 
at least a hundred million dollars are expended | 


annually in sacrifices tothe great idol of professing | 
In the cities, it is said, | 





| abominate. 
|my being well settled in life, but I believe the 


try, the majority of those in comfortable circum- | Lord will withhold no good thing from them that 


A new bonnet or | 
a new dress, is promised as the highest good. 





ferable. Children quickly observe the thoughts 


| and practices of their parents, and adopt them as 


their own ; and if they see that objects for show 
and fashion are highly esteemed, even if not 
talked about, they soon imbibe the same feelings. 

In stating that the Society of Friends, as an 
organized body, do not follow fashions, it must 
be admitted there are numerous individual excep- 
tions. How often have bankruptcy and ruin re- 
sulted from a desire to copy the example of a 
richer neighbor, who can indeed afford to have 
silver plate on his table, and Brussels carpets on 
his floors, but who scarcely thinks of the mischief 
he is doing by leading poorer but equally ambi- 
tious acquaintances on a wrong track. It would 
be an interesting inquiry how many such schools 
as Providence, Haverford, and West-town, might 
be immediately established with the money that 
members of the Society of Friends expend in 
needlessly costly houses, or in the excess of ex- 


| . . . 
pense bestowed on fine furniture. 


‘¢ When I appeared like the world, in Babylon- 


| ish garments,” said the celebrated Mary Fletcher, 


“T had its esteem, and knew not how to part 
with it. But when I showed by my appearance, 


| that I considered myself a stranger and a for- 
|eigner, none can know (but by trying) what 
}an influence it has on our whole conduct, and 
| what a fence it is to keep us from sinking into 


the spirit of the world. For there is no medium ; 
they who are conformed to the fashions and cus- 
toms of the world, must embrace the spirit also, 


But let them remember, 
the friendship of this world is enmity with God. 
The end usually proposed by young persons in 
their dress, is such as a devout soul would 
A heathen will say it will promote 


walk uprightly, and I have nothing to do but to 
commend myself to God in holy obedience. Con- 
formity to the world entangles us in a thousand 
little engagements, which a dress entirely plain 
cuts through at once.”’ T. 


THE ACTRESS. 


An actress, in one of the English provincial 
or country theatres, was one day passing through 
the streets of the town in which she then re- 
sided, when her attention was attracted by the 
sound of voices which she heard in a poor cot- 
tage before her. Curiosity prompted her to look 
in at an open door, when she saw a few poor 
people sitting together, one of whom, at the 


moment of her observation, was giving out the 


following hymn, which the others joined in 
singing: 
“Depth of mercy! can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me?” 
The tune was sweet and simple, but she 
heeded it not. The words had riveted her at- 
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tention, and she stood motionless till she was 
invited to enter by the woman of the house, who 
had observed her standing at the door. She 
complied, and remained during a prayer, which 
was offered up by one of the company; and un- 
couth as the expressions might seem in her ears, 
they carried with them a conviction of sincerity 
on the part of the persons employed. She quit- 
ted the cottage, but the words of the hymn fol- 
lowed her; she could not banish them from her 
mind, and at last she resolved to procure the 
book which contained the hymn. The more 
she read it the more decided her serious impres- 
sions became. She attended the ministry of the 
gospel, read her hitherto neglected and despised 
Bible, and bowed herself in humility and con- 
trition of heart before Him whose mercy she 
felt she needed, whose sacrifices are those of a 
broken heart and contrite spirit, and who has 
declared therewith he is well pleased. 

Her profession she determined at once and 
forever to renounce, and for some little time ex 
cused herself from appearing on the stage, with- 
out, however, disclosing her change of senti- 
ments, or making known her resolution finally 
to leave it. 

The manager of the theatre called upon her 
one morning, and requested her to sustain the 
principal character in a play, which was to be 
performed the next week for his benefit. She 
had frequently performed this character to gene- 
ral admiration; but she now however told him 
her resolution never to appear as an actress 
again, at the same time giving her reason. 





At first he attempted to overcome her scruples 


| of the young. 





by ridicule, but this was unavailing; he then 
represented the loss he should incur by her re- 
fusal, and concluded his arguments by promising 
that if to oblige him she would act on this occa- 
sion, it would be the last request of the kind he 


would ever make. Unable to resist his solicita- 
tions, she promised to appear, and on the a 
pointed evening went to the theatre. The cha- 
racter she assumed required her on the first 
entrance to sing a song; and when the curtain 
was up the orchestra began the accompaniment ; 
but she stood as if lost in thought and as one 
forgetting all around her and her own situation. 
The music ceased, but she did not sing: and| 
supposing her to be overcome by embarrassment, 
the band again commenced; the second time 
they paused for her to begin, and still she did 
not open her lips. A third time the air was 
played, and then, with clasped hands, and eyes 
suffused with tears, she sang, not the words of 
the song, but— 

“Depth of mercy! can there be 

Mercy still reserved for me?” 

It is almost needless to add that the perform- 


ance was suddenly ended; many ridiculed, | daily example of a parent’s virtuous life. 
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so influence the heart and change the life of one 
hitherto so vain and so evidently pursuing the 
road which leads to destruction. 

It will be satisfactory to the reader to know 
that the change in Miss was as permanent 
as it was singular; she walked consistently with 
her profession of religion for many years, and at 
length became the wife of a minister of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


INSTRUCTION NOT EDUCATION—THE POWER OF 
HOME TRAINING. 


In an address delivered at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at Stamford, Lord Robert Cecil, M. P., 
made the following observations :— 

When I talk of the education of the people I 
do not mean what I say. WhatI really mean 
is the instruction of the people. Though it 
sounds a paradox to say so, schools and school- 
masters have very little to do with the education 
To educate the young is really 
not so much to cultivate their intellect as it is to 
train their hearts ; to mould their habits of feel- 
ing and of action in accordance with the precepts 
of religion. The culture of the memory and the 
reason, which is the work of the schoolmaster, 
is not education—it is mere instruction. And 
yet [ must continue to call it education, in spite 
of this apology; for the habit of misusing the 
word has become so inveterate with speakers and 
writers—it boasts such high official sanction—it 
has so imbedded itself into all our habits of 
thought, that [ should only be making myself 
unintelligible if I affected a more accurate 
phraseology. Yet I cannot but think the dis- 
tinction involves more than a question of mere 
verbal correctness ; it seems to me productive of 
most serious evil. It leads us to expect at the 
hands of our schoolmasters results which they 
cannot possibly produce, and to which they can 
only very partially contribute; and then we 
decry, and perhaps abandon, our system because 
it does not answer our uureasonable expectations. 
We call our school instruction education, and 
then we expect from it that moral training and 
moral renovation which only the real education 
can supply. But real education cannot be done 
on the school bench, under terror of the school 
cane, by help of school books and black board. 
If done at all, it must be done elsewhere than 
at school. 1t must be the result of the influences 
which breathe around the daily life in a well- 
ordered home ; of a mother’s affectionate care 
and tender vigilance; of holy lessons instilled 
and fustered under the genial warmth of that 
soft religious sympathy which speaks, not in 
catechisms, but from heart to heart; of that 


which teaches more than words can teach—the 
So 


though some were induced from that memorable | far as these exist the child will have a real edu- 





night to “ consider their ways,”’ and to reflect on 
the wonderful power of that religion which could 


cation. 
If this were general, we should indeed effect 
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what we seek in vain from our school instruc-| 
tion—the extirpation of profligacy and crime. | 
But how should we look for such results from | 
the exercise of the schoolmasters’s craft? In| 
his own sphere he can inculeate that intellectual | 
knowledge of Christian truth which must be the 
basis of a hearty, living faith. He can dispel 
many a mist of prejudice and error which in 
other times—aye, and even in our own—has led | 
men into foolish suicidal crimes, such as riotous 
strikes in the manufacturing, and machine. burn- 
ing in the rural districts. And he can awaken 
a taste for that intellectual amusement which is | 
the best defence against idleness, and, therefore, 
against vice, of which idleness is generally the 
forerunner. But, what right have we to expect 
of him that he should mould the habits or con- | 
vert the heart? What opportunities do we give | 
him, what instruments do we put into his hands 
to fit him for so high and arduous awork? He 
sees a child five or six hours a day during five 
days in the week. He sees him not alone, but | 
in aclass. Of the personal intercourse from | 
which alone practical influence springs there is 
not an atom. He speaks to him possibly a dozen 
times in the course of the day; and his sole in- 
tercourse consists in dinning into his memory 
certain secular or religious lessons. But morality, 
contentment, temperance, piety, are not lessons 
that can be learned by heart. Undoubtedly, 





knowledge is a preparation for these virtues and 
a support to them when they are acquired ; but 
of itself it is utterly powerless to influence the 
conduct. If, therefore, in the strenuous efforts 
we are making, and are bound to make, to pro- 
mote the spread of knowledge among the people, 
we imagine we have discovered a panacea for 
making them good citizens and good Christians, 
we shall find ourselves grievously mistaken. I 
believe that if we are to raise the social condi- 
tion of those classes with whose degradation our 
country is so constantiy taunted, the secret is in 
the elevation of their homes. If, instead of the 
squalid misery by which an English laboring 
man is so often repelled from his home and 


almost driven to the pot-house, we could sub-| 


stitute cheerfulness and comfort, more would be 
done to make him temperate and contented than 
by the best school instruction that could be 
eiven. 

Do not let me be understood for a moment to 
deny that intellectual eulightenment will be a 
valuable agent in social elevation. On the 
benefits of religious knowledge it is needless to 
descant; and secular knowledge, by the taste 
with which it pre-occupies the mind, will be a 
strong counterpoise to the attraction of the 
public. -house, while it enlists the motives of an 
enlightened selfishness on the side of industry 
and frugality. That knowledge will help much 
to purify all on whom it shines I do not dispute. 
But in the present tone of public opinion there 
seems to me a danger of thinking it will do all, 





wal I fear that this Seheshen has bana not a little 
fostered by the practice of giving to school 
teaching the name of education. However, as I 
have said, since the world is pleased to call it 
so, I must submit, for the sake of clearness, to do 
| the same.” 
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Bartism.—A pamphlet, recently published 
in this city, and entitled “‘ The Two Sacraments. 
A brief examination of the views entertained by 
the Society of Friends, respecting the Christian 
Ministry, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” has 
been placed in our hands. 
“ Prefatory Note”’ 


It appears, from the 
of the Author, that one of 
his objects in publishing this lecture was to sub- 
mit it to the “ candid perusal’ of the members 
of our Society, “in the hope that some of those 
into whose hands it shall fall, may be induced to 
re-examine the questions here presented ;’’ and 
we understand it has found a circulation to some 
extent amongst our younger members. 

It was not to be expected that any new argu- 
ments could be brought forward in support of 
the author’s views, and we accordingly find a 
mere reiteration—with much plausibility and in 
a kind, Christian spirit—of sentiments and as- 
sumptions in reference to certain texts of Scrip- 
ture, which have been generally regarded as 
showing that “our Saviour instituted baptism 
with water as an ordinance of perpetual obliga- 
tion in his church,” and that he commanded the 
observance of the ‘ Eucharist.” We are quite 
prepared to encourage a thorough examination, 
by all our members, of the grounds upon which 
the Society of Friends differ from most of their 
fellow Christians upon the points in question, 
and for this purpose we commence this week the 
insertion of a brief, but clear and, in our view, 
conclusive Essay on Baptism, written a few years 
since by the former editor of this journal. It 
will occupy two or three pages in each of four or 
five consecutive numbers, and we trust the 
younger class of our readers will give it their 
most serious attention. 

At a future time, we propose to introduce con- 
cise statements of the views of Friends on the 
other two subjects of the pamphlet. 

The following propositions contained in the 
addendum to the chapter “On the disuse of all 
typical rites in the worship of God,” in Joseph 
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John Gurney’s ‘‘ Observations on the distinguish-| inferred from the declaration of Paul—an un- 
ing views and practices of the So.vietyof Friends,” doubted partaker in the apostolic commission— 
may be suitably introduced here as presenting a| that the Lord Jesus did not send him to baptize 


; , ‘ ; a | with water, but to preach the gospel 
concise, general view of the subject of baptism : ae P pooper 
7 ae Had a typical ceremony thus binding on the 


[. Under the gospel dispensation the worship | church been here instituted, the analogy of the 
of God is at once simple and natural; it is the| Jewish law would lead us to expect ‘the most 
communion of the soul of man with his Creator, | precise directions, as to the persons who should 
by the direct influence of the Spirit, and through perform it, and as to the manner, times, and cir- 
the sole mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ. | cumstances, in which it should be performed. 

Il. Consistently with this truth, all observances | But no such directions are given, and Christians 
in worship, which are of a purely ceremonial | who admit the continued authority of the rite, 
nature, all mere types and shadows, are by a/|are left in reference to these particulars in a 
general law abolished. They are at once fulfilled | state of irremediable doubt and dispute. 
and abrogated by the great realities of the Gos-| VI. In the meantime Christianity has a bap- 
pel of Christ. tism of its own, of which our Lord and his apos- 

III. The rite of water-baptism exactly answers | tles made frequent mention, without attaching to 
to this description. It is in its nature wholly | it the condition or accompaniment of any out- 
ceremonial ; it is a mere shadow or figure, and! ward ceremony. It is that of Christ himself, 
therefore, unless some peculiar and sufficient| «with the Holy Ghost and with fire: and is 
cause be shown to the contrary, it can have no productive of a new birth, by the Spirit. It is 
permanent place in the system of Christianity. | the baptism which “ now saveth us.” and which 

IV. The history of the rite affords no evidence | brings the “ answer of a good conscience towards 
that it is an exception to the general rule; but) God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ ;” it is 
rather the contrary. Washing or dipping in| “the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
water, under various forms, was ordained as a! the Holy Ghost.” This baptism properly agrees 
part of the Mosaic ritual, and was often practised with the nature and character of Christianity, 
as a figure of purification. In that peculiar mode | and coincides with that worship of God, which 
in which John the Baptist and the apostles used | jg «jn spirit and in truth.” Without it, the 
it, it was employed by the Jews, both before and| sinner cannot be converted, or joined in fellow- 
after the Christian era, on the admission of pro- ship with the church ; without it, the soul of the 
selytes into the church ; and in all these cases, | believer can never be prepared for an entrance 
it was the obvious type of repentance and con-| jnto heaven. 


version. John, who lived under the law, bap-| WII. Whatsoever opinion therefore they may 
tized by divine authority ; and Jesus himself sub- | entertain respecting the ceremonial rite, this is 
mitted to his baptism, as part of the righteous- 


7 : |the baptism on which Christians of every de- 
ness which then was. The apostles observed the 


| . . . . . - 
; n : I I ‘nomination ought chiefly to insist, and in so 
Tite, as they did a variety of other Jewish cere-| doing, they will not fail to experience “the unity 
monies; and having connected it in their prac- r 


ae aes ‘ac- | of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
tice with conversion to Christianity, they applied 


it even to the Gentiles. But Christ himself, as| Marriep,—On the 8th inst., at Friends’ Meeting 
the Institutor of the Gospel dispensation, baptized | House on Orchard street, New York, Ausert K. 
not; and Paul who, to a great extent personally | Sminey, of Philadelphia, to Exiza P. Cornewt, of the 
abstained from the use of this ceremony, declared | — Ta wien Hill Meeting, the 18th of 3d mo. 
that he had received no commission from Christ | }g57. denen L, Wesazes: of Alen Cues Monthly Meet- 
to perform it. | ing, to Mary J., daughter of John and Rebecca Miles, 
V. Shortly before his ascension, the Lord | members of Wabash Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

Jesus commanded his apostles to go and make | , At Friends’ Meeting, Center, Grant County 
disciples of all nations, ‘“ baptizing them info | Indiana, on the 24th of 6th month last, Jesse Jay to 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of MAHALA, daughter of Richard Gordon, both members 
the Holy Ghost.” That the use made by the| of Bask Ooeee Meuthty Bouting of 7Hases. 








| —— 
d »e € or. ne sa : i . . > ' a m in 
ei of wate r baptism is not to be ascribed to} Diep, In Kansas Territory, on the 10th of 5th mo., 
this command, is clear from the fact that they | 1857, Jons Srreet, in the 23d year of his age, a mem- 


employed the rite before the command was is-| ber of Spiceland Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
sued, That the command is to be understood | ’ At the residence of her sister, in Hudson Co., 
; 2 we Ae | Ohi > 30th of 5 ., 1857, Appy S. CogsweLu 
only in a spiritual sense—as indicating “ the | Ohio, on the 30th of 5th mo., 1857, Asay 5. Coc ’ 
washing of by #h )” b > f | (daughter of the late Paul and Abigail Cogswell, of 
= ung of water by the word ~—may be in erred | Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y.,) in the 3Ist year of 
tom the figurative use which our Lord has else-| her age. 
where made of the word baptize ; from his own| Her disease, which was the quick consumption, 
doctrine respecting the spirituality of true wor-} Wasted her strength and vital energies so gradually, 
in: eae . } that she suffe I i in until the last week of 
ship; and from the distinction which he so clearly | that she suffered but little pain until the last week o 


her life, when her sufferings became very acute at 
( twe . antia ‘ oe : : aces 
a between the water baptism of John, and times; but she was favored to bear them with true 
vhristian baptism by the spirit. It may also be! Christian resignation, her mind remaining clear and 
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calm to the last; so that she even told her friends 
when it began to grow dark to her mortal vision. 

Her death was not in darkness, but the light of an 
immortal life seemed to gain strength as she neared 
the tomb, leaving us a blessed assurance that she is 
now a companion of the saints in light. 

Diep, In Mansfield, Mass., on the 6th inst., Syivia 
Brooks, in the 71st year of her age, a member of 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting. She was a worthy ex- 
ample of plainness and simplicity, and diligent in the 
attendance of our religious meetings. 


For Friends’ Review. 

The United States Grinnell Expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. A personal narrative. 
By Exisua Kent Kang, M. D. New Edi- 
tion. Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia. $3 00. 
This work is entirely distinct from the second 

Arctic Expedition, and contains much valuable 

and interesting matter, rendering its possession 

desirable to readers generally, and especially to 
those who own the last expedition, as it makes 

Dr. Kane’s works complete. A few extracts will 

introduce the voyagers to the threshold of their 

perilous but humane adventure. 

“On the 12th of May [1850,]’ writes Dr. 
Kane, “ while bathing in the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, I received one of those courteous 
little epistles from Washington, which the 
electric telegraph has made so familiar to naval 
officers. It detached me from the coast survey, 
and ordered me to proceed forthwith to New 
York, for duty upon the Arctic Expedition.” 

“Seven and a half days later 1 had acccom- 
plished my overland journey of thirteen hundred 
miles, and in forty hours more our squadron was 
beyond the limits of the United States. The 
Department had calculated my travelling time to 
a nicety.” * . * * * 

“With the 7th of June came fine, bright, 
bracing weather. We were off Newfoundland, 
getting along well over a smooth sea. We had 
been looking at the low hills near Cape Race, 
when, about noon, a great mass of whiteness was 
seen floating in the sunshine. It was our first 
iceberg. It wasin shape an oblong cube and 
about twice as large as Girard College. Its color 
was an unmixed, but not dazzling white ; indeed 
it seemed entirely coated with snow of such un- 
sullied, unreflecting purity, that, as we passed 
within a hundred yards of it, not a glitter reached 
us. There was something very imposing in the 
impassive tranquillity with which it received the 
lashing of the. sea. 

“The next day we were off St. John’s, sur- 
rounded by bergs, which nearly blockaded the 
harbor. A boat’s crew of six brawny Saxon 


men rowed out nine miles to meet us, and offer | 


their services as pilots. They were disappointed 
when we told them we were ‘ bound for Green- 
land;’ but their hearty countenances brightened 
into a glow when we added, ‘in search of Sir 
Joho Franklin.’” * . ° . 

‘“* We were now drawing near to Davis’ Straits, 
and the names which recorded our progress upon 
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the charts were full of Arctic associations. The 
Meta Incognita of Frobisher and the Cape of 
God’s Mercy greeted us from the American 
coast ; Cape Farewell was on our starboard quar- 
ter, and the ‘ Land of Desolation’ nearly abeam. 

‘“« A piece of drift-wood, a wanderer from the 
region of trees, passed us on its northward jour- 
ney. The course of this drift-wood illustrates 
remarkably the beneficent adaptation of ocean 
currents to the wants of man. It is found abun- 
dantly on the lower coasts of Greenland, and 
passing round them from the Atlantic, floats 
along the eastern shore of Baffin’s Bay to the 
north, in opposition to the general tendency of 
its waters. The great counter-current, which in 
the North Atlantic borders the Gulf Stream, flow- 
ing from the north-east to the south-west, is de- 
flected at Cape Farewell, and carried abruptly 
along the west coast of Greenland toward the 
north. Such is the observation of all the Danish 
settlers, strikingly confirmed by the accumulations 
of ice on the south eastern shores of the Penin- 
sula. This ice is evidently from the Spitzbergen 
seas. 
“The drift-wood is at first entangled with 
these frozen masses; but there is every reason 
to believe it continues its way onward long after 
the ice has left it. At Egedesminde, for instance, 
it is almost a staple commodity ; though in the 
Bay of Disco, where the current is controlled by 
local causes, it is found only in some places. Our 
expedition met it as high as Storoé Island in 
latitude 71°. 

When it is remembered that this wood, coming 
from the Atlantic quarter, is the off-cast of the 
great Siberian and American rivers, and that the 
distant bay to which it travels has its great dis- 
charge of water from the north, we can appre- 
ciate the importance of the reflex current in sup- 
plying these destitute shores with fuel and timber. 
Our enemies, the icebergs—for we had not yet 
learned to regard them as friends—made their 
appearance again onthe 16th.” * * * * 

“17th.—Our arctic day has commenced. 
Last night we read the thermometer without a 
lantern, and the binnacle was not lighted up. 
To-day the sun sets after ten, to rise again before 
two ; and during the bright twilight interval he 
will dip but a few degrees below the horizon. 
We have followed him for some time past in one 
searcely varying track of brightness. The words 
night and day begin to puzzle me, as I recognise 
the arbitrary character of the hour cycles that 
have borne these names. Indeed, I miss that 
soothing tranquillizer, the dear old darkness, and 
can hardly, as I give way to sleep, bid the mental 
good-night which travellers like to send from 
their darkened pillows to friends at home. 

“Only one iceberg wasseen to-day. The sun 
was behind it, his low rays lighting up the sea 
with crimson, and defining the black shadow of 
the berg like a silhouette. While we were watch- 
ing it, one of those changes of equilibrium, °° 
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frequent in partially submerged ice, caused it 
first to tremble, and then to roll in long oscil- 
lating curves. At the same moment, myriads of 
birds, which had roosted unseen in its inhospita- 
ble clefts, rose into the line of sunshine, and flew 
in circles round their unstable resting-place.”’ 

“On the 20th, jutting up above the misty 
horizon, we sighted the mountainous coast of 
Greenland. It was a bold antiphrasis that gave 
such a vernal title to this birth-place of icebergs. 
Old Crantz, the quaintest, and, in many things, 
the most exact of the Missionary authorities, says 
that it got the name from the Norsemen, because 
it was greener than Iceland—a poor compliment, 
certainly, to the land of the Geysers !’’ 

“ On the 24th the sun did not pass below the 
horizon. We had already begun to realize that 
power of adaptation to a new state of things, which 
seems to be a distinguishing characteristic of 
man. 

Under date of “ Aug. 18th,” are the following 
remarks :— 

“The perpetual daylight had continued up to 
this moment with unabated glare. The sun had 


reached his north meridian altitude some days 
before, but the eye was hardly aware of change. 
Midnight had a softened character, like the low 
a sun at home, but there was no twi- 
ight. 

“ At first the novelty of this great unvarying 


day made it pleasing. It was curious to see the 
‘midnight Arctic sun set into sunrise,’ and pleas- 
ant to find that, whether you ate or slept, or idled 
or toiled, the same daylight was always there. 
No irksome night forced upon you its system of 
compulsory alternation. My feeling was at first 
an extravagant sense of undefined relief, of some 
vague restraint removed. I seemed to have 
thrown off the slavery of hours. In fact, I could 
hardly realize it entirely. The astral lamps 
standing, dust covered, on our lockers—puzzled 
me as things obsolete and fanciful. This was 
instinctive, perhaps ; but by-and-bye came other 
feelings. The perpetual light, garish and un- 
fluctuating, disturbed me. I became gradually 
aware of an unknown excitant, a stimulus, acting 
constantly, like the diminutive of a cup of strong 
coffee. My sleep was curtailed and irregular, 
my meal hours trod upon each other’s heels ; 
and but for stringent regulations of my own im- 
posing, my routine would have been completely 
broken up. 

“My lot had been cast in the zone of lirioden- 
drons and sugar maples, in the nearly midway 
latitude of 40°. I had been habituated to day 
and night; and every portion of these two great 
divisions had for me its periods of peculiar asso- 
ciation. Even in the tropics, I had mourned the 
lost twilight. How much more did I miss the 
soothing darkness, of which twilight should have 
been the precursor! I began to feel, with more 
of emotion than a man writing for others likes to 


confess, how admirable, as a systematic law, is' 
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the alternation of day and night—words that 
type the two great conditions of living nature, 
action and repose. To those who with daily 
labor earn the daily bread, how kindly the sea- 
son of sleep! To the drone who, urged by the 
waning daylight, hastens the deferred task, how 
fortunate that his procrastination has not a six 
months’ morrow. To the brain-workers among 
men, the enthusiasts, who bear irksomely the 
dark screen which falls upon their day-dreams, 
how benignant the dear night blessing, which 
enforces reluctant rest !’” 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 
EMANCIPATION. 


I want to occupy a small space in the Review, 
in making known to some extent what is doing 
in this part of the country in favor of the plan 
of emancipation of the slaves in the United States, 
coupled with compensation to their owners; or 
rather assisting these to bear the sacrifice that 
must result from the immediate abolition of 
slavery. I have for ten years or more been fully 
satisfied that this is the most equitable and prac- 
ticable plan that has been proposed: holding these 
sentiments it is not strange that I should unite 
with the plan when proposed by the former editor, 
Enoch Lewis, in the ninth volume of Friends’ 
Review; and renewed in the tenth by thyself; 
and finding that some others of my neighborhood 
were of the same opinion, we wrote a petition to 
Congress embracing the above named plan, and 
that proposed by Elihu Burritt, of setting apart 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands as a 
fund to be applied in that way ; and have circu- 
lated copies in the limits of this Monthly Meet- 
ing, (Bloomfield,) and in some other places, and 
meet with some encouragement, many Friends 
signing the petition. It has not, that I know of, 
been circulated much from amongst Friends yet. 
My object in this communication is to open a 
correspondence through Friends’ Review with 
the readers of that paper, that we may know what 
is doing generally on this subject, and be prepared, 
with a respectable number of signers, to present 
the petitions to our next Congress at an early 
day, and thus bring the question fairly before 
the American people. I have believed fora 
considerable length of time that a proposition of 
this kind should be made by the free States to 
the slave States, inasmuch as we are and have 
been in various ways participating in the system, 
and in some measure supporting it. I think 
such a proposition would have a tendency to quiet 
the present excited state of feeling on the subject, 
and lead to practical results. A large proportion 
of the American people appear to agree that sla- 
very is a great national and individual sin ; if it 
is so, let us unite to put it away, for “ righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people,” and surely slavery is a disgrace to 
our land of boasted liberty. The following is 
the form of the petition circulating among us. 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives of 


) all, literature or natural science might prove to 
the United States in Congress Assembled. be his true vocation ; and he hoped by the rug- 
The undersigned citizens of Indiana respect-| ged road of toil and self-discipline to reach his 
fully ask that provision may be made by law, that | destined goal. He apprenticed himself to the 
whenever any State of this Union, now admitting | husband of one of his maternal aunts for the 
domestic slavery, shall decree the emancipation of | term of three years, and took his first lesson 
all slaves, and the final extinction forever of in-| in this new school, early one spring morning, at 
voluntary servitude, except for crime, within her| a sandstone quarry in the neighborhood of Cro- 
borders, an exact enumeration of said slaves shall| marty. Had he not become a quarrier, it is 
be made, and for eachand every slave so emanci-| probable he would never have risen to the emi- 
pated there shall be paid from the Treasury of|nence he attained as a geologist. His employ- 
the United States for equitable distribution among | ment necessarily brought him into familiar ae- 
the slaveholders a sum of money as Congress in| quaintance with the formation and structure of 
its wisdom may direct ; and that the nett revenue | the “ everlasting hills,’ while his shrewdness 
from all the future sales of the public lands shall|and studious habits enabled him to turn the 
be appropriated exclusively to the emancipation | results of his observations to valuable account. 
of all the slaves in the United States in this} He soon found that this life of out-door labor, 
manner. J. Kemp. | tasking as it was to his insufficient strength, was 
Parke Co., Ind., Tth mo. 5th, 1857. not without its alleviations. He had a taste for 
the beauties of natural scenery, which he sought 
to gratify on every opportunity, and which soon 
found expression in some very creditable poetic 
(Continued from page 715.) compositions. The occupation he had chosen 
The school career of our hero having, in the | was also not without potent temptations, which, 
manner already described, been abruptly and in-|if yielded to in the outset of his career, would 
auspiciously concluded, he found himself brought | have inevitably quenched all his noble aspirations, 
face to face with a life of toil. Being nearly|and probably left him a wreck and beacon “ to 
seventeen years of age at this time, and his| point a moral and adorn a tale.” We refer es- 
mother, after a long widowhood, having con-| pecially to the drinking customs which at that 
tracted a second marriage, he felt the necessity | period tyrannized with such awful power over 
of at once choosing a vocation. His uncles, who| most of the sons of toil. When overwrought by 
had penetration enough to perceive the tokens | protracted work, or when suffering under fits of 
of capacity manifested by their nephew, prompted | depression, to which he was occasionally subject, 
his ambition, and encouraged him to aim at one| Hugh, like too many others, soon learned to re- 
of the learned professions. The youth, however, | gard the ardent spirits of the dram-shop asa 
though by no means deficient in high aspirations, | luxurious indulgence; they gave a deceptive 
possessed, in his own opinion, neither taste nor | lightness and elasticity to both body and mind, 
aptitude for law or medicine; while for the| and substituted for a state of dulness and gloom, 
sacred work of the ministry he felt himself to be | one of exhilaration and enjoyment. Here, then, 
spiritually unfit. Though the power of religion | was a worm at the root of all manly progress and 
had not yet been developed in his heart and| prosperity. The seductions to drink environed 
character, yet he had a solemn conviction that|him at all seasons. The insidious habit grew 
the true Christian teacher is a special creation of | and strengthened, until it reached a crisis which 
the grace of God. This self-denying and con-| excited his alarm, and roused him to make an 
scientious decision—which was all the more | energetic stand against the fascinating foe. We 
commendable from the circumstance that many| may regard the moral victory which he then 
of the lads of his acquaintance, with no better | achieved as constituting one of the great epochs 
qualifications than himself, were despatched to|of his history. The circumstances of his fall, 
college to prepare for the church—met with the| the humiliation it produced, and the resolution, 
hearty approbation of his pious relatives. ‘‘ You | afterwards fortified by religious principle, which 
are perfectly right, Hugh,” was their verdict ; | it superinduced, are thus described by his own 
“better be a poor mason—better be anything} pen; and we earnestly commend this striking 
honest, however humble—than an uwncal/ed min. | example of self-conquest to any individuals who 
ister.”’” Impressive words ! are conscious of being exposed to a similar peril 
But no time was to be lost—he must select an| ‘In laying the foundation stone of a large 
occupation ; accordingly, he chose to be a mason. | house, the workmen hada royal ‘ founding pint, 
In forming this resolution we obtain a glimpse | and two whole glasses of the whiskey came to my 
of the tendencies of his mind. Although this | share. A full-grown man would not have deemed 
employment involved the most exhausting labors | a gill of usquebaugh an over-dose ; but it was con- 
and bitter hardships during the summer months, 


siderably too much for me; and when the party 
yet they were most agreeably compensated by | broke up, and I got home to my books, I found, 
the leisure which the winter afforded for intel-|as I opened the pages of a favorite author, the 


lectual culture. He still had an idea that, after! letters dancing before my eyes, and that I could 





THE EARLY LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF HUGH 
MILLER. 
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no longer master the sense. 1 howe the hues 
at present before me—a small edition of the Es- 
says of Bacon, a great deal worn at the corners 
by the friction of the pocket; for of Bacon I 
never tired. The condition into which I had 
brought myself was, [ felt, one of degradation. 
I had sunk, by my own act, for the time, toa 
lower level of intelligence than that on which it 
was my privilege to be placed; and though the 
state could have been no very favorable one for 
forming a resolution, I in that hour determined 
that | should never again sacrifice my capacity 
of intellectual enjoyment to a drinking usage; 
and, with God’s help, | was enabled to hold by 
the determination.” 

What a solemn hour was that—big with mo- 
mentous issues—when Bacchus and Bacon were 
brought thus closely into rivalry and conflict ! 
Who was to have possession of the incipient man, 
then vainly attempting to be the disciple and 
servant of both? Upon the answer, how much 
for himself, for literature, for science, for the 
interests of revelation, depended! Had Hugh 
Miller become a drunken stone-mason, he could 
never have emerged from obscurity; geology 
would have missed one of its ablest and most 
eloquent expounders, and the nineteenth century 
one of its most industrious workers. Happily, 
however—and in the result we cannot but recog- 
nize the interposition of a heavenly power—the 
struggle terminated in the triumph of morality 
and intelligence, to which was afterwards super- 
added piety. It is a common, every-day crisis 
which we have been contemplating; bat, alas! 
how rarely are its issues similarly felicitous ¢ 
how far more frequently do its subjects guiltily 
suffer themselves to be lured down to the abysses 
of dissipation, depravity and ruin! 

A right act is seldom without its appropriate 
reward. Shortly after this manly decision had 
been come to, the young mason, in the course of 
his explorations, lighted upon a most remarkable 
bed of ancient fossils. They were discovered on 
the northern shore of the Moray frith, in some 
of the lower strata of the old red sandstone—a 
formation with which his name is indissolubly 
identified ; many of his friends, indeed, having 
in the later portion of his life playfully denomi- 
nated him ‘Old Red.” In this rich deposit, 
he found at once an admirable antidote to weari- 
ness, and a pleasant stimulus and recompense to 
study. 

Who, as Mr. Miller asks, after once spending 
even a few hours in such a school, could avoid 
being a geologist? He had previously found 
much pleasure among rocks and in caves; but it 
was the wonders of the Kathic lias that first gave 
direction to his curiosity and an aim to his de- 
sultory studies. From being a mere child, who 
had sought a rational amusement in looking over 
the pictures of the stony volume of nature, he 
henceforth became a sober student, desirous of 

reading it intelligently. 
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There was a wild and joyous freedom about 
the summer life of the northern mason, which 
gave a sort of charm to it, and which compen- 
sated in some measure for the home comforts and 
companionments that had to be sacrificed in the 
discharge of duty. Yet the privations and in- 
conveniences to be encountered were at times 
something frightful to a man of cultivated tastes, 
and must have been especially uncongenial to a 
mind such as Hugh Miller's. Living in small 
villages, or in secluded cottages, the masons could 
rarely procure employment in their own neigh- 
borhoods, and were consequently compelled often 
to remove to distant parts in search of such tasks 
as the construction of bridges, or harbors, or 
farmsteads. While thus engaged, the band of 
laborers collected were subject to all the rigors 
and inclemencies of barrack or bothy life. The 
buildings in which they found temporary shelter 
were usually of the most wretched description ; 
the sleeping accommodation was quite revolting 
to a fastidious taste ; the food was of the plainest 
and coarsest kind, and not infrequently deficient 
in quantity ; while the pretence at cookery was 
after the most primitive fashion. Summing up 
his strange experiences in these seasons of his 
industrial life, Mr. Miller says: “I have lived 
in hovels that were invariably flooded in wet 
weather by the overflowings of the neighboring 
swamps, and through whose roofs I could tell 
the hour at night, by marking from my bed the 
stars that were passing over the openings along 
the ridge; I have resided in other dwellings of 
rather higher pretensions, in which I have been 
awakened during every heavier night-shower by 
the rain drops splashing upon my face where | 
lay a-bed. I remember that uncle James, in 
urging me not to become a mason, told me that 
a neighboring laird, when asked why he left a 
crazy old building ‘standing beside a group of 
neat modern offices, informed the querist that it 
was not altogether through bad taste the hovel 
was spared, but from the circumstance that he 
found it of great convenience every time his 
speculations brought a drove of pigs or a squad 
of masons that way.’’ And Hugh’s after expe- 
rience proved that the story was by no means 
apocryphal—that it was anything but a Highland 
joke. One night, while littered down in one of 
these rough quarters, a comrade, sleeping beside 
him, had his ears bitten through by a rat ; while 
Hugh, on rising next morning, found that all 
the bright buttons had been gnawed from his 
trousers, and borne off as trophies to adorn some 
rats’ museum of curiosities. 

During the continuance of barrack life, the 
facilities for his favorite indulgence of reading 
were very scanty. Candle-li; ght being a luxury 
which no one ever aspired to, Hugh was obliged 
to imitate the economy of Cobbett, when he 
studied by the aid of a neighbor’s borrowed light, 
let in through a hole in the partition wall. By 
spreading out his book within a few feet of the 
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flickering embers of his comrades’ fire, he was 
enabled, though often at the expense of aching 
eyes and throbbing temples, to gather a few fresh 
grains of information. But this was a mode of 
groping through the difficulties proverbially en- 
compassing knowledge, which we can by no 
means commend as worthy of general imitation. 
In the spring of 1824, our young mason moved 
southwards in quest of more remunerative em- 
ployment. The disastrous building mania of 
that date was just setting in. Another induce- 
ment to undertake the journey was his desire to 
dispose of a little dilapidated house property at 
Leith, which had occasioned great annoyance and 
expense to the family, from the inconvenient 
habit it had of swallowing up constantly con- 
siderable sums of money, while it yielded nothing 
in return. After a great deal of trouble, he suc- 
ceeded in this part of his errand, and got quit 
of the patrimonial incumbrance. He was equally 
prosperous in his other object, meeting with an 
engagement almost immediately on his arrival at 
the Scottish capital. He formed one of a large 
party of skilful stone-cutters who were employed 
at Niddry, in the southern suburbs of Edinburgh. 
He made his debut among his brethren of the 
south, who were exceedingly jealous of northern 
invaders, with great trepidation and solicitude ; 
but he was encouraged to find his services appre- 
ciated by the foreman, and rewarded at the same 
rate as those of others. Hugh soon found that 


he was an object of inveterate hostility and dis- 
like, while frequent attempts were made to dis- 
parage his work, and chase him out of their com- 
panionship. The foreman, however, an upright 
and pious man, stood bravely by him, and cheered 


his spirit. The chief cause of this prejudice 
against Hugh probably consisted in his quiet but 
steady refusal to mingle in their dissipations, or 
to identify himself with their trade organizations. 
And it was here that the immense advantage of 
his temperate habits and consolidated principles 
became apparent. For when the reaction came, 
and the sources of employment were suddenly 
dried up, the men plunged into all kinds of wild 
excesses, leagued against their masters, and 
drained the dregs of poverty and wretchedness. 
But Hugh passed through the ordeal unscathed, 
and even strengthened in his moral purposes. In 
referring, some years ago, to a company of be- 
sotted men assembled one night in a low tavern, 
with the intention of organizing a general strike, 
he was able to write concerning their untimely 
fate the solemn sentence—“ Of that tavern party, 
I am not aware that a single individual save the 
writer is now living.” Such a fact carries its 
own moral. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE GREAT STEAMERS AND THE “ GREAT 
EASTERN.” 

The following statement gives the various 

dimensions of the largest steamers now employed 
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in the Atlantic trade, as compared with the 
British Leviathan :— 


Vanderbilt, 
Niagara, 
Adriatic, . 
Persia, ‘ 890 ft. 45 ft. 32 ft. 
Great Eastern, 684 ft. S86 ft. 70 ft. 

It is said that this monster ship will be able 
to stow 10,000 tons of coal and 5000 tons of 
freight, and will at the same time accommodate 
20,000 persons, including 4000 first-class pas- 
sengers. 


Breadth. 
49 ft. 
55 ft. 
50 ft. 


Length. 
335 ft. 
845 ft. 
354 ft. 


Depth. 
33 ft. 
31 ft. 
33 ft. 


A NEW MOTIVE POWER. 


The Baltimore Patriot is quite enthusiastic in 
relation to a new motive power, alleged to have 
been discovered and brought into practical ope- 
ration by Prof. J. C. F. Salomon, of that city. 
It is called the “ Sulph. Oil Carbonic Acid 
Engine.” The Professor has been at work on 
his discovery for the last ten years, during which 
time he has been aided by some of the most 
opulent and intelligent citizens of Baltimore. 
The machine is a common rectilinear steam en- 
gine, differing in no material feature from those 
in general use, only a new motor is used, which 
is thus described by the Patriot : 

“The patent novelty consists in the motive 
power and its application, which wholly super- 
sedes steam. This motor is produced by a con- 
pound of de-sulphated bi-sulphuret of carbon, 
coal tar, and volatile or fixed oil, which, under 
certain influences of heat, becomes powerfully 
expansive, and thus gives momentum. Though 
only a four-horse engine, it was performing the 
estimated duty of ten horses, and has been so 
doing since put in operation, nearly a fortnight 
ago. 

The great virtue and triumph of this wonder- 
ful invention, which in all probability will cause 
a revolution in mechanics, are its economy, safety 
and power, combining, also, cheapness and con- 
venience. 

The fluid, or gas, constituting the motive power 
is used over and over again with scarcely any 
diminution or waste, being thrown, after perform- 
ing its work, from the heater to the condenser, 
and from the condenser to the heater again, with 
thorough renovation. The heater, where the 
gas or fluid is introduced, is submerged in a cis- 
tern of heated oil, kept hot by a gentle fire. Io 
this condition the gas expands, gaining its power, 
and passing through pipes and valves, acts upon 
the piston, giving motion to the engine. ‘he 
appliances are simple, easy of comprehension, 
free from complication, and not subject to accl- 
dent or disarrangement. Thus a steady, active 
force is at all times kept up. 

The cost of this fluid is estimated at ten cents 
per gallon, and it is demonstrated that eighteen 
gallons, by careful attention, will run an engine 
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of the capacity here noticed for one year. Its 
components are such as not to freeze, even at 
ninety degrees below zero. The amount of fuel 
is, in the proportion of fi*teen pounds of coal to 
one hundred pounds, compared with a steam en- 
gine of the same dimensions, whilst more than 
double the force can be brought into requisition. 

A trial with steam under an equal application 


of heat, is said to have clearly demonstrated a | 


great superiority of this new motor in its appli- 
cation over steam. Witha degree of heat which 
produced eighty revolutions per minute with the 
new motor, the steam engine moved but slightly 
and stopped. Besides, it is claimed that ex- 
plosion is impossible, and thus a great point is 
gained in obviating danger. A number of sci- 


entific gentlemen and practical machinists, who 
have witnessed the operations of this engine, ex- 
press themselves confident of its success. Prof. 
Salomon is a native of Prussia, but has been a 
citizen of the United States for twenty-seven 
years.— Penna. Inquirer. 


PURE AIR IN SLEEP. 


Dr. Arnott, in his Physics, states that a Canary 
bird, suspended near the top of a curtained bed- 
stead where persons are sleeping, will generally 
be found dead in the morning from the effects of 
carbonic acid gas, generated in respiration. He 
sets forth this as a fact, to show the necessity of 
breathing pure air in sleeping apartments, and 


a sweeping argument against the old fashioned, | 


high curtained bedsteads. 

There are also certain facts which go to prove 
that more danger exists—that there is a greater 
proneness to disease—during sleep than in the 
waking state. In Turkey and Hindostan, if a 
person fall asleep in the neighborhood of a poppy 
field, over which the wind is blowing towards 
him, he is liable to “ sleep the sleep which knows 
no waking.” The peasants of Italy, who fall 
asleep in the neighborhood of the Pontine 
marshes, are invariably smitten with fever. Even 
travellers who pass the night in the Campagna 
di Roma inevitably become more or less affected 
with the noxiousair, while those who through 
without stopping escape the marsh fever. Those 
who have travelled in tropical climates, and who 
have been attacked with bilious fever, uniformly 
ascribe their sufferings to night exposure in the 
open air. 


For Friends’ Review. 
Lines written after perusing Joseph John Gur- 
ney’s “ Winter in the West Indies.” 


True friend of freedom! warmly now 
Goes out my heart to thee, 

While reading thy experience sweet 
Far o’er the deep, blue sea, 

Where tropic verdure clad the soil, 
And beautified thy way, 

And freemen welcomed thee, and Christ 
Was e’er thy spirit’s stay. 
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Once, bowed in slavery’s chains, they wept 
Who thronged around thee there, 

Now raising freedom’s anthem high,— 
Themselves “ as free as air,”— 

Free, not alone from service dread, 
But in Christ Jesus free, 

And ready thus to clasp thy hand, 
And gladly welcome thee. 


Thou’rt resting now, where saints repose ; 
Thy feet no longer tread 

The mountain paths, the sea-shore sands, 
The fragrant, flowery mead ; 

But in thy words the spirit spoke, 
And long as these we read, 

To all thy counsel, all thy hope, 
Our spirits must give heed. 


And while we tread earth’s changeful path, 
For freedom we will toil, 

Still hoping that our land at last, 
May be fair freedom’s soil ; 

And when, oh, soldier of the cross ! 
Our land is (truly free, 

May angel messengers ascend 
And bear the news to thee. 

Nantucket, Mass., 1857. 


ALL IS NOT DARK. 


All is not dark ; thou sorrowing one, arise, 
And bid thy spirit burst its selfish bars ; 

Heaven still hath glory for uplifted eyes, 
But drooping visions never see the stars. 


Storms of affliction purify the soul, 
Until its atmosphere grows clear and still ; 
And he is wise who measures their control, 
Not by his fears, but by the lessening ill. 


Seek light within ; where duty bids thee go, 
Go thou, with steps unfaltering and firm ; 
If but one ray of sunshine lends its glow, 
That ray shall wake to life some sleeping germ. 


But though that ray of sunshine be denied, 

And fears and foes, and dangers round thee press, 
Stand firm in thy great faith, and wait the tide; 

So shall each trouble have the power to bless. 


What though the past shows only ruins nigh! 
A cheerful courage may rebuild again 
A noble temple, facing toward the sky, 
Above whose columns storms shall rage in vain. 


Fold not thy hands, and in the shadow sit ; 
Gird on thy faith, and in its might arise! 
Hath God in vain this lamp of being lit ? 
Give answer thou, with soul made sorrow-wise ! 


One great resolve—one struggle for the true— 
One generous purpose blooming in the breast— 
A heart to know—a hand to dare and do— 
Be these thine own, and leave to Heaven the rest. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTeuLicence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 8th inst. 


Enotanp.—The steamer Fox, fitted out by Lady 
Franklin, has sailed from Aberdeen for the Arctic 
regions, to search for additional traces of the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his party, and for their remains. 

In the House of Commons, a member called atten- 
tion to the necessity of some steps to facilitate by im- 
migration the supply of laborers in British Guiana. 
One of the ministers admitted the importance of the 
subject, and the duty of the government to aid emi- 
gration in order to promote the prosperity of the 





colony ; but said it was necessary to take care that 
there should be no approach to a reproduction of 
slavery. A resolution for abolishing the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was introduced, but was lost by 
a large majority. Lord Palmerston has announced 
the opposition of the government to the proposed Suez 
canal, and acknowledged thatit had used its influence 


to prevent the Viceroy of Egypt from countenancing | 


the scheme. The avowed grounds of objection were 
that the project was without substantial foundation, 
and that if carried out, it would tend to separate 
Egypt from Turkey. 

France.—The second elections, in all the three dis- 
tricts of Paris which failed to elect representatives on 
the first trial, resulted in the choice of the opposition 
candidates by decided majorities. 

A conspiracy by a number of Italians against the 
life of the Emperor, is said to have been discovered, 
and 21 persons have been arrested. The Emperor and 
Empress propose soon to pay a private visit to the 
Queen of England. 

Spain.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs has replied 
to the memorandum of the Mexican Envoy, abating 
nothing of previous demands, and especially insisting 
that indemnity shall be granted to those Spaniards 
who suffered from the outrages complained of. 
was expected that the Mexican Minister would with- 
draw to Paris, to await instructions from his own 
government. The Spanish Minister was known to be 
personally anxious for a peaceable settlement of the 
question. 

Ira.y.—Revolutionary movements have taken piace 
at Genoa, Leghorn, and in the Neapolitan dominions, 
but have been suppressed. The Pope has granted 
numerous pardons, but no amnesty. 

Tourkey.—The Commission to settle the Turco-Rus- 
sian boundary in Asia arrived at Gumri on the 11th 
ult., and commenced operations the next day. 

Diplomatic difficulties had occurred with Belgium, 
and the Belgian Minister was awaiting his passports 
preparatory to his departure. He is charged with 
promoting agitation in the Principalities, by assuring 
the people that the European powers had agreed upon 
the expediency of uniting the Principalities into a 
monarchy under a Belgian Prince. The dispute ap- 
pears to be rather a personal oue with him, than a 
national affair. 

Inpia.—No later accounts had been received, but it 
is stated that a native regiment at Ferozepore, having 
refused to lay down their arms, were cut to pieces by 
the European troops. Three hundred native soldiers, 
who had escaped from Lahore, were nearly all killed 
by the Punjaubese. 

Persia.—Advices from Teheran state that the 
British Minister, Murray, had demanded that a regi- 
ment of the Indian army should accompany him on 
his eutry into the city, but the Persian government 
refused 

New Granapa.—The Senate has passed a bill au- 
thorizing the President to settle the pending questions 
with the United States by a convention, without the 
necessity of a ratification by Congress; prohibiting 
him only from trenching in any respect upon the na- 
tional sovereignty, or from acting so as to affect the 
territory of the national government, or the property 
in the Panama railroad, which will belong to the 
national government at the conclusion of the privilege 
granted to the present owners. The President is also 
authorized to request and accept the arbitration of 
some friendly government. 

Nicaracua.—Gen. Martinez has been chosen Pro- 
visional President, and measures have been taken to 
hold a regular election, both parties having united on 
a candidate not identified with either. 

Mrxico.—The elections for new Deputies have gene- 
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rally resulted favorably to the administration. At 
the last accounts, Alvarez had not succeeded in en- 
tirely suppressing the Indian insurrection in the south ; 
and the discontent of that class of the population had 
become so general and serious as to cause much alarm 
to the government. Preparations were in progress for 
defence in case of war with Spain. The first railroad 
in the country was to be opened on the 4th inst. 


Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 
20th ult. Trade was in a very depressed condition. 
A stage coach had crossed the Sierra Nevada, from 
Placerville to Carson Valley, by a new and unim- 
proved road, without accident or detention. The 
party for surveying and constructing the western di- 
vision of the wagon road from the Mississippi to Cali- 
fornia, was fully organized, and about to commence 


| operations. 


A surveying party to locate the boundary line be- 
tween Washington Territory and the British posses- 
sions, a part of which is disputed, was to leave San 
Francisco in the latter part of last month. An Eng- 
lish company was to meet and co-operate with it. By 
treaty, the boundary line is the middle of the strait 
separating Vancouver’s Island from the continent 
but as there are two straits, divided by islands, it is 
doubted which is the true boundary ; and this expedi- 
tion is intended to determine that point. 

From Kansas we have reports of new difficulties 
A committee acting on behalf of the citizens of Law- 
fence having framed for submission to the popular 
vote a city charter differing essentially from that 
granted by the Territorial legislature, Gov. Walker 
has issued a proclamation pronouncing the act treason- 
able, has telegraphed to the President that a serions 
insurrection has broken out in Lawrence, and has 
ordered a body of troops to the vicinity, to prevent 
further proceedings, and enforce the law. Itis stated 
that dispatches have been sent from Washington to 
Gen. Harney, directing him to throw the entire force 


| intended for Utah into Kansas if necessary, to quell 


the “insurrection.” The Free State men were re- 
ported to be preparing for resistance. 

The Minnesota Constitutional Convention met at 
St. Paul on the 14th inst. The Democratic members 
being in the minority, seceded, and organized a sepa- 
rate convention. It is supposed each body will frame 
a distinct constitution. A legal decision has just been 
given in that Territory, to the effect that the recent 
removal of the capital from St. Paul to St. Peter was 
null and void, because when the Governor and Legis- 
lature had once formally located the capital, their 
power under the organic act was exhausted. 

A vessel recently arrived at Chicago directly from 
Liverpool, being the first ever sent thither from Eng- 
land, and probably the first to a port so far inland. 

The late State Treasurer of Ohio, Gibson, has been 
indicted for embezzlement of the State funds, and for 
abstracting the securities deposited in the State Trea- 
sury, according to law, by the Seneca Co. Bank. His 
predecessor, Breslin, who appears to have originated 
the frauds, has also been indicted for defalcation. 

New York city, during a part of last week, was 
again the scene of serious conflicts between the new 
Metropolitan Police and those opposed to them. The 
prominent actors in the latest disturbances appear to 
have been Germans. A mass meeting was called on 
the 14th, in the 17th ward, at which resolutions were 
adopted denouncing the new Police, and expressing 4 
determination to secure their overthrow at the ballot 
box. Violence was apprehended, and the wilitary 
were kept under arms, but no outbreak occurred. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New York, was par- 
tially burned on the 14th inst. Although the estab- 
lishment contained five hundred patients, they were 
all safely removed, and no lives were lost. 








